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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—MAY SELECTION 


The Houses in Between 
$3.95. 


Spring, Howard 


Harper. Apr. 23, 1952. 550p. 


Mr. Spring probably needs little introduction and less 
recommendation to readers who remember, of his seven 
previous novels, My Son, My Son! or Fame Is The Spur 
or There Is No Armour. Yet, in my opinion, he has 
surpassed any of his previous work in this “panoramic 
novel of life over the past century”, from the day 
Queen Victoria and her Prince Consort, Albert, attend- 
ed the gala opening of the Crystal Palace on London’s 
old Snydenham Hill, and the Prince Consort said it was 
dedicated to an age that would bring peace to all men; 
but there was the Crimean War within a few years; and 
the Indian uprising, the Zulu and Boer wars, then two 
shattering world wars. Through it all lived Sarah Und- 
ridge, born Rainborough. She has written her remi- 
niscences, and they are chatty, witty, and shrewd and 
ironic. At least, that is the way Mr. Spring has chosen 
to tell his story; and it is a successful device. There 
are passages, whole long paragraphs, that inevitably 
evoke comparison with Dickens, who himself figures 
briefly in the story as a friend of Maggie Whale who 
started out as governess for Sarah and became a famous 
woman novelist. 


Indeed, had it not been for the common sense and 
sympathetic insight of Maggie Whale, Sarah might have 
been altogether different than she was; for she got off 
to a poor start when her lovely mother left Rainbor- 
ough to his offices in the City and his dealings in iron 
to marry Lord Burnage, whose wife had left him to 
marry the Duke of Fallowshire. Sarah’s mother took 
her with her, and took Maggie Whale, too; so Maggie 
became governess for Sally Gaylord, now Sarah’s half- 
sister, too. The two children spent most of their child- 
hood years at Tresant, the Gaylord estate in Corn- 
wall; and there they came to know Captain Eddy 
Rodda and Lucy Evans. Sarah had met the Undridges, 
with their boy Daniel, during a holiday in France. They 
were all to meet in later years and Sarah would marry 
Daniel and have a daughter of her own to fuss over. 
Lucy would be taken in by her mother’s sister, a 
shrewdly companionable woman married to a success- 
ful draper, Mostyn Lloyd, and her son, Mervyn, would 
be adopted by her aunt and uncle and inherit the 
business and wealth. Through the lives of these and 
dozens of other well-drawn characters, time would pass; 
and the world would change. Sarah would see her chil- 


dren’s children growing up, making her own and others’ 
observations on the way of the world and she could 
write at the end: “I have seen courage, endurance and 
loyalty, dishonor, treachery and shame. I have seen 
what makes the life of men... men and women, good, 
and bad, and oddly mixed; and until enough of these 
separate bricks were good I did not see much hope of 
building (the crystal palace of peace on earth) .. . 
but all my weary years had not taught me to believe 
that the City of God was like a municipal bathhouse, 
or ever could be built so... but there had been the 
living itself, and the surprising versatility of God’s 
creatures that I had known”, and she was sorry to see 
her life come to an end. 
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Spring — Tansill — Bevan 


It is a thoroughly satisfactory and a continually inter- 
esting novel, The Houses in Between. And should you 
be wondering about the meaning of that title, it is, so 
we are told, taken from an old song which complained 
that you “could see the Crystal Palace if it wasn’t for 
the houses in between”. The Crystal Palace is no more; 
collapsed in flames long years ago; but it is quite pos- 
sible that Mr. Spring’s novel will keep the memory of 
it and of the hopes that were set in it alive for many 
years after this. Whether or not second reading and 
other judgments’ may decide differently, I am ready to 
risk an opinion that The Houses In Between will be 
counted one of the best novels (as distinct from social 
tract, literary experiment, and all the other things 
classified as novels) of this decade. 


R. F. Grady, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
* * * 


Tansill, Charles Callan 
Back Door to War: The Roosevelt Foreign 
Policy, 1933-1941 

Regnery. May 12, 1952. 652p. $6.50. 


In the area of American diplomatic history, the contri- 
butions of Dr. Charles C. Tansill over thirty years have 
loomed large. From his pen there now comes yet an- 
other distinguished study, Back Door to War: The 
Roosevelt Foreign Policy, 1933-1941. In the preparation 
of his work Dr. Tansill has had the co-operation of the 
State Department which has permitted him to use and 
freely quote from its diplomatic files. He has alse ex- 
amined important manuscripts in the National Archives 
and the Library of Congress and consulted an impres- 
sive number of monographs and the press and periodi- 
cal issues of the period. The result is a volume likely 
to remain the standard piece of work in its field. 


Back Door to War offers a rarely equalled picture of 
American diplomacy in action. In Berlin, Ambassador 
William E. Dodd’s work was hampered by his obsession 
with his “pet hobby . . . ideal Jeffersonian democracy”. 
Secretary Hull himself declared that on this subject 
Dodd was “somewhat insane”. In Rome, the more 
realistic Breckinridge Long conducted our affairs. His 
reports and those of our representatives at Geneva, 
Paris and London provide the best account of the 
diplomacy of the Italo-Ethiopian War yet published. 
In subsequent pages, Professor Tansill sheds light on 
the roles of Ambassador Kennedy and Bullitt in the 
age of “appeasement”. With the latter, high in the 
confidence of President Roosevelt, European statesmen 
were willing to speak with unwonted freedom. 


In the spring of 1939, the European democracies aban- 
doned the conciliation of Hitler and took a strong 
stand which led them inevitably to war. In their deci- 
sions and in the decision of the Poles to fight, the 
President’s urgings unquestionably played a fateful part. 
Once the Second World War actually began, Mr. 
Roosevelt, by successive stages, scrapped neutrality until 
in the autumn of 1941, to “the White House group it 
was obvious that America was really in the war”. 


Tansill deals not merely with the’ European situation, 
but against a detailed background of Oriental inter- 
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national relations, he paints a picture of the amazing 7 


blindness of the Roosevelt Administration toward the 
menace of Communism in Asia. Ignoring the advance 
of Red influence and the immediate and potential dan- 
gers involved, Roosevelt and Hull became hysterical in 
their opposition to Japan’s attempts to secure her na- 
tional interests in East Asia. Offering no understand- 
ing nor the slightest evidence of conciliation toward 


Tokyo, Ameciran policy led the nation straight to Pearl . 


Harbor. 


Authoritative in fact and interpretation, vigorous in 
style, Back Door to War is not merely for the profes- 
sional historian but is to be recommended to every 
citizen. The Roosevelt solutions of the issues of the 
period 1933-1941 determined the issues we face today. 


Richard Grigg, Ph.D., 
King’s College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Bevan, Aneurin In Place of Fear 
Simon & Schuster. Apr. 29, 1952. 213p. $3.00. 


In place of fear, which he believes now dominates 
much of the world, Aneurin Bevan, who will perhaps 
be the next Prime Minister of England, strongly recom- 
mends democratic socialism. This book plainly and 
effectively presents his program. There seems little 
doubt that England is definitely socialist; the recent 
narrow victory by the Conservatives seems to have little 
lasting significance. 


Bevan, now fifty-four, is the son of a coal miner, and 
he himself worked in the mines. He educated himself, 
partly on the writings of Debs and London; entered 
national politics by being elected to the House of Com- 
mons; became a member of the Cabinet and brought 
into being England’s free National Health Service. 


Why does Bevan believe socialism is better than capi- 
talism? He gives various reasons. He believes that 
capitalist society fails to take into account the common 
values that are the essential condition for social sur- 
vival; he believes, to, that “the sense of injustice arising 
from gross inequalities” keeps the masses from support- 
ing capitalism. Although Bevan admits that capitalism 
seems to be flourishing in the United States, he denies 
that such a possibility would be possible in Europe, 
where “the arteries of capitalism’ have hardened. He 
maintains that “The assault on poverty is now recog- 
nized more and more as a collective operation with 
private activities playing a subordinate role” (pp. 71- 


BEST SELLERS of Seen via Serene bee peraity 


Subscription price, $2.50; Single Copies, 15 Cents; 


Canadian and Foreign, $3.00. Syndicate Subscription, 
$10.00, gives right of reprinting classifications and 
separate reviews. Entered as second class matter, 
April 16, 1943, at the post office at Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 
1952, by the University of Scranton. Indexed in the 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
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HEADLINERS 
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72). He adds that the Marshall Plan actually fur- 
thered socialism in Europe, because each nation that 
wanted Marshall aid had to present a plan, and, as 
Bevan adds, “you cannot plan competition”. Although 
Bevan admits that there is still poverty in England, he 
is convinced that because of socialism “We have es- 
caped from the greater poverty that would have been 
our fate” (p. 76). 


He stoutly defends the Health Service, and maintains 
that it is well worth the 400,000,000 pounds sterling 
that it costs. He denies any attempt upon the part of 
the state to control the internal affairs of the medical 
profession. He is willing that medical men receive 
good incomes, but in view of the fact that many of 
them now receive their training at government expense, 
he is not sure that these doctors have a right to demand 
unreasonably large salaries. He evidently believes that 
they should be satisfied at being rather well paid state 
servants. 
Bevan believes it proper that no limitations be placed 
on the power of Parliament. He observes that some 
private property might well be left in individual hands. 
He is opposed to present day American foreign policy, 
with its emphasis on armaments. He believes that 
America should make an effort to raise the standard 
of living in China and elsewhere, rather than demand 
that Europe, for example, lower its standard of living 
by engaging in an armaments race. In his opinion, the 
ussian worker is satisfied with the Russian system, 
and is much better off than he was under the capitalistic 
system of the czars. 


Bevan nowhere indicates that he’ believes that men 
have any God given rights; he indicates no apprecia- 
tion of the importance of religion in men’s lives; he 
nowhere indicates that liberty is even comparable to 
security; he evidently believes that the government has 
the right to tax all wealth away from the well to do; he 
Seems to see no reason why anyone should want to be 
anything more than a well kept ward of the state; he 
seems to see no reason why anyone should want to 
order his own life. Mankind seems to be making 
strange progress indeed if at the end of the road lies 


Socialism. Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Conquest by Terror 
Apr. 28, 1952. 300p. $3.50. 
This document, which took eighteen months in the 
making, records an unhappy history—the dismal fate 
of populous Eastern Europe where today one out of 
every seventy adults “lives” in a Red prison. The 
very fact, however, that this amazing book could be 
written proves that bars and barbed wire cannot kill 
forever the natural human will to freedom; a good deal 
of the substance of reporter Stowe’s book is based on 
the depositions of the thousands who have raced 
through the Iron Curtain and have not kept silence. 
He writes, too, with months of reporting from Soviet 
captive countries behind him. 


Stowe, Leland 
Random House. 


The graphic language of Leland Stowe’s documented 
presentation makes the Kremlin’s plan to rule the 
world a very real thing, indeed. In his exposition 
the author frequently makes the necessary change in 
scenery and circumstances and brings home to the 
reader just what the evil process of sovietization will 
eventually mean if it is ever allowed to overtake him 
and his neighbours. Mr. Stowe’s data show that this 
nightmare is anything but the product of a_ jittery 
imagination. The organizing genius of the Russian 
Communists, their extraordinary efficiency in exporting 
their own police state machine, have for some time, 
now, led many of us to the conviction that the Red 
totalitarianism of the U.S.S.R. is at this moment a more 
universal menace than Germany’s Brown Nazism ever 
was. 


All save the last two of the book’s sixteen chapters offer 
mighty uncomfortable reading. They stress the inade- 
quately appreciated fact of Russia’s steady mobilization 
of captive Europe’s Russian officered and thoroughly 
indoctrinated armed forces—a veiled process which has 
been going on “under wraps” during the many months 
the Democracies have been bled in Korea, so that now 
Russia stands in a position to equip six satellite armies 
in addition to the East Germans. The painfully grow- 
ing N.A.T.O. omnium gatherum of the West is vastly 
outnumbered by Moscow’s “Armies of Eastern Europe”, 
the largest, most thoroughly internationalized army the 
world has ever seen. At the beginning of a two-year 
danger period which Mr. Stowe sees beginning late this 
spring, the Russians are far ahead of the western coali- 
tion on the score of modernized air bases in Eastern 
Europe. Stowe’s maps show how that famous Russian 
eccentricity, the broad gauge railroad, has been thrust 
from White Russia and the Ukraine into Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 


The reader will be wholesomely shocked by Leland 
Stowe’s carefully worked out statistics pointing up his 
breakdown of the seven Satellites’ Security Police and 
minor armed forces, the sinews of a terror organization 
that reaches a third of the way around the world and 
has made one police agent out of every nine and has 
subjected to military training one civilian out of every six 
of conquered Europe’s ninety millions. Under Russian 
rule the staff of life has been turned into a bludgeon; 
eight to ten million declassed recalcitrants of Eastern 
Europe are doomed to slow death by the ever effective 
means of the denial of ration cards —a fate as sure, 
albeit slower, as if they had been shoved into the ovens 
of the more crudely barbarous Nazis. 





44 Macken — Havemann 


A sad chapter of Mr. Stowe’s book treats of Moscow’s 
conquest, by insidious terror, of Eastern Europe’s 
churches. Russia’s successful sponsoring of national 
churches, cut off completely from the Vatican, repre- 
sents the most astute of all the Soviet victories—and, 
in the case of Catholic Hungary, only three corrupt 
and renegade priests were needed by the Russians to 
disrupt Catholic leadership. The tragedies of occupied 
Europe’s family life, recounted by the author as he cites 
case after case of the clenched fist of hardened, hypno- 
tized and state-monopolized youth raised against bour- 
geois-biased fathers and mothers, are appalling. The 
ovation of 70,000,000 perverted and thoroughly cor- 
rupted non-Russian European youngsters tendered 
“Father” Stalin represents a supernational triumph 
Teutonic Hitler in his maddest exaltations could never 
have dreamed of. And the Russification programme 
sponsored by the Kremlin exceeds anything Nicholas I 
or Alexander III could ever have conceived: it repre- 
sents a pag~ unique in the annals of cultural genicide. 


Conquest by Terror is an alarming book, but its author 
has also examined the weaknesses in the Red plot for 
world dominion. An optimism, which in the face of 
his previous marshaling of sombre facts can never be 
overweening, is born of the author’s logical and concise 
presentation of the eight nightmares which bedevil the 
Tsar of today’s Russian Empire, ranging from produc- 
tion deficiencies to Mao Tse-tung. The hopeful reader 
and the historian will undoubtedly draw the greatest 
consolation from the complexus of Satellite headaches 
which torment the Kremlin in the very zone where it 
seems most secure in its threat to the remainder of 
Europe. Striking, indeed, is Mr. Stowe’s evaluation of 
the long overdue offensive being undertaken by freedom 
against the lie of the Great Russian Imperialists who 
are still the “extreme counterrevolutionaries and reac- 
tionaries of this century”. 

Frank Fadner, S.J., 

Professor of Russian History, 

School of Foreign Service, 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C 


* * * 


Macken, Walter The Bogman 
Macmillan. May 13, 1952. 316p. $3.50. 

About a year ago, in the pages of Best Sellers, I tossed 
my cap in the breeze for Rain on the Wind, the second 
of Walter Macken’s novels to be published this side of 
the Atlantic. If I tip my hat only to The Bogman, 
it is admitting that I like it only a little less. Less, 
because it seems to me not to have the complete in- 
tegrity as a romantic novel that its forerunner pos- 
sessed. It is possible that a little less care and affection 
went into its writing than went into Rain on the Wind. 
But, even so, there remains still a great deal more of 
real humanity and compassionate understanding of 
men and women than you will find in the majority of 
modern novels, which are, only too often, preoccupied 
with the excitements and introspections of not-so- 
normal folk. These people, the villagers of Caherlo, 
farmers who cut their own turf on the bogs, are ordi- 
nary, recognizable people, with their crotchets and 
fancies and stubborn loyalties and instinctive generosity 
and craftiness and perplexities and humor and stupidi- 
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ties. They are, perhaps, characters; but then every 
human being, on close observation, is a character, which 
is to say an individual. Peder and Foxy and Barney 
and Danno, Julia and Maire and Josie and Jennie, Gob 
and Jamsey and Bridie and Nessa, even the Canon are 
people you wouldn’t mind meeting, even though they 
might vex you or baffle you at times. People do, you 
know. 


But this is the story chiefly of Cahal Kinsella, how he 
came from the orphanage at the age of sixteen to live 
with his grandfather, Barney, on a farm in the village 
of Caherlo. Cahal was born out of wedlock; his mother 
had been driven from home and the boy put away at 
the Brothers’ school. The whole town knew the story 
but they welcomed Cahal. Barney was hard-handed 
and dour, a taskmaster; but Cahal was used to obeying 
orders and it was a relief to have someone of your own 
bossing you about. He let Barney humiliate him even 
in front of the whole village, at the hooley for Bridie’s 
departure for America. Maire, red-headed daughter of 
the shepherd from Roscommon, taxed him with being 
spineless, but he did not resent Barney so much as he 
resented Maire’s taunts. Not until Barney engineered 
him into marriage, at nineteen, with a woman over 
forty whose only attractions were a dowry of 250 
pounds sterling and an ability to cook, and, too late, 
Cahal learned he had been outraged. Then, one day 
he struck Barney to the ground, in view of all the vil- 
lage. Even that might have been forgiven him, save 
that he had an unfortunate gift for making songs about 
people that caught on and were sung around the 
county. “For a laugh” he said, meaning no harm. And 
others laughed until they themselves were the subject 
of the singing. Then, too, the Murphys hated the in- 
dependence of Cahal and his way of facing up to them. 
Putting everything together, including the complaints 
of Julia, the suspicions aroused by Cahal’s drinking 
and solitariness, the village turned against him. Then 
when they learned that Danno the tinker was Cahal’s 
father, they despised him as a trickey. 


I would more deplore than denounce the ending which 
sends Cahal and Maire off penniless and adulterously 
fugitive to wander the dusty roads with “only their 
love to keep them warm”. Both are, true enough, 
victims of the village, of misplaced suspicion and an 
envious trick; but such an ending is not necessary, en- 
tirely, though it points up the pathos of Cahal’s fate. 
Perhaps that is the trouble: it is a pathetic ending, 
where it might have been more properly tragic, or com- 
pletely romantic. 


In any event, The Bogman is better than average read- 
ing for the adult. And you don’t have to be Irish to 


understand it. 
R. F. Grady, S.J., 


University of Scranton 


* * * 


Havemann, Ernest and West, Patricia Salter 
They Went to College 
Apr. 3, 1952. 277p. $4.00. 


This book is a by-product and an afterthought, and is 
based on materials gathered five years ago, but it is a 
unique and currently valuable study, despite these 
handicaps—very much down to date and down to 


Harcourt, Brace. 
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earth. Indeed, it is excessively down to earth here and 
there. 


It owes its existence, primarily, to the fact that a peri- 
odical which is not subsidized must be ceaselessly anx- 
ious about the character of the public which supports 
it. About 77% of the readers of Time, the Foreword 
of the book tells us, are “college-trained”. And so Time, 
back in 1947, in obedience to the law of unsubsidized 
survival, had its Director of Market Research conduct 
a study of “college-trained”, degreed Americans then 
extant. A questionnaire, designed to satisfy Time’s 
curiosity, was prepared; the co-operation of all degree- 
granting institutions was sought: 84% of them re- 
sponded; a representative sampling of their graduates 
was devised; nearly 60% of these filled out and re- 
turned the questionnaire; some 400 of the laggards were 
subsequently overtaken by interviews; the materials 
were tested statistically and analyzed expertly by Mrs. 
West. What all this told Time about its periodical 
market we do not know, but it suggested a place in the 
book market for what Mrs. West had discovered; and 
for Time to induce Mr. Havemann to translate her 
analyses into the text now published. While the in- 
quiry had to be kept within the framework of Time’s 
original curiosity and could therefore have been more 
comprehensive than it is, if the present exploitation of 
materials could have been foreseen, it is doubtful if 
many readers will feel that they have been cheated on 
this or any other score. 


The book is loaded with information about the living 
American college graduate as he was five years ago and 
as he still must overwhelmingly be, despite the lapse of 
time in a swiftly changing century. Some of the dis- 
coveries recorded will be new to any reader. Others 
are a statistical verification of what educators have long 
suspected. There is so much in the volume which runs 
counter to dearly cherished opinions that the temptation 
is strong at this point to cheat the authors of royalties 
by listing its most surprising items. 


It is more ethical, however, to emphasize another of its 
fascinating features—Mr. Havemann’s mode of presen- 
tation. Perhaps he is only reacting to the dead-pan 
dullness of typical educationist scribbling. In any case, 
he gets down on all fours in the very first sentence and 
manages to stay there, and to stay there gracefully, 
through dozens of statistical discussions. He indulges 
in much gentle spoofing.. His style is so chatty, folksy, 
off-the-cuff, and casual in appearance and yet so artful 
in fact that his virtuosity adds up to a distraction in its 
own right. The reader may not always be flattered by 
Mr. Havemann’s solicitude, but he will not be bored. 


Most of the volume has to do with the graduates and 
only incidentally with the colleges they attended but 
the last quarter is addressed specifically to the college 
and its problems, and with results which no college 
administrator can ignore. The book is concerned about 
the graduates from a bewildering number of angles but 
it is elaborately preoccupied about their incomes and 
seems never too weary of considering the question anew. 
You may have doubts about the accuracy of the old 
grad’s recollections about the grades he earned in col- 
lege and about his candor in reporting his income. But 
when this book at length and at last ceases its labors 
on the point, there can be no doubt about the economic 
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advantage of the four years in college. This, like much 
else in the book, is very consoling to college graduates. 
It must also be consoling to a periodical so much at the 
mercy of the “college-trained”. Those 77% of Time’s 
readers may in many cases be glimpsers rather than 
readers and may be either more often than subscribers 
but it seems that they will be able if so inclined to 
subscribe through all the foreseeable future to the peri- 
odical which they read or glimpse so faithfully. 


J. M. Campbell, 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 
* * #* 


Dooley, Roger B. The House of Shanahan 
Doubleday. Apr. 24, 1952. 249p. $3.00. 


Almost inevitably the novelist writes out of, and about, 
the people with whom he is most familiar. Yet he 
seldom is content that his audience be no wider than 
the class which serves as his subject matter. He aims, 
by depth of insight and by competent fullness of ex- 
pression, to transcend class boundaries and to awaken 
the interest and sympathy of a wide range of readers. 
It is questionable whether The House of Shanahan 
will transcend P appeal the class about which it is 
written. In one sense it will, for practically all Cath- 
olics, not just the Irish Catholics of Buffalo, will be able 
to sympathize with the sufferings of Mr. Dooley’s char- 
acters; in another sense it will not, for non-Catholic 
readers may be expected to see here peculiar difficulties 
which they do not really understand and which the 
author does not help them to understand. 


r he House of Shanahan concerns, principally, Rose 
Shanahan, a normal and happy young lady who is 
deeply in love with her policeman husband, Steve 
Crowley. Some little incidents, coupled with flash- 
backs, illustrate the fact that Rose has contacts with 
many segments of Buffalo society, even with its high- 
est ranks; but in all her attitudes and loyalties she is 
completely identified with the Irish Catholics. They 
are her people; her ties to them are rendered more 
secure by the fact that most of them are interrelated and 
are, in at least some remote way, related to her. It is 
only because the old barriers are giving way in the 
turbulent years after the first world war that Rose 
becomes concerned with the other reaches of the life 
of the city. Her brother, Dennis, is bootlegger to some 
of the city’s most prominent people; his estranged wife, 
Rose’s close friend, is in love with the scion of a wealthy 
family, but overcomes a love she knows to be mis- 
guided; a cousin has abandoned both Church and 
family and has married a wealthy man whose divorce 
she engineered. The death of Rose’s husband, shot by 
bootleggers, helps to make her more acutely aware of 
the terrible currents in the lives of others, and these 
currents are the stuff of the novel. 


Mr. Dooley’s novel is, from one point of view, allegori- 
cal: it shows many Catholic souls in conflict. Rose’s 
cousin, Isabel, apparently makes no resistance, seeks 
no compromise, but desires only the most that this 
world has to offer; she abandons belief, law, and cus- 
tom, and callously treads on anything that stands in 
her way. Others, like Dennis and the weak Gene 
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Fitzmahon, make some resistance but when conditions 
are just right they will seek their happiness in com- 
promise or negation. Still others, like Genevieve, real- 
ize that there is nothing lasting away from God and seek 
Him in agonized and ome blind ~— 


The outlines are clear. 
outlines. Catholics will grasp pe attitudes imme- 
diately and will, I think, enjoy this book. Non-Cath- 
olics may be as bewildered as is the wealthy man who 
wants to marry Genevieve. It is true that Catholics 
talk just as baldly about Church law as Mr. Dooley 
has them do in this novel; but it is also that many 
people find this conversation unintelligible because they 
do not understand the ancient wisdom of which such 
talk is the pale and obscure expression. Catholics 
themselves often have but faint insight into the depths 
of truths they habitually enuntiate. To make this work 
vivid and humanly appealing, the author should have 
been more elaborate. He could, perhaps, have given 
fewer words to describing the clothes of women and 
more to their speech and thoughts. Physical descrip- 
tion is essential to his aim of recapturing a faded era, 
but less of it would have sufficed. Too little revelation 
of character and too slight a plumbing of motive , hew- 
ever, make the people in The House of Shanahan some- 
what like automatons moving in set patterns. Perhaps 
Mr. Dooley aimed deliberately at a report vie style; 
but as a novelist-reporter he should, I think, have been 
stronger in intelligible implication. 

William B. Hill, S.J. 

Jesuit Novitiate, 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 
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Hellé, Jean Miracles 


McKay. Apr. 25, 1952. 288p. $3.50. 


Through the translation of Lancelot Sheppard the 
American reading-public is introduced to Jean Helle, 
the editor-in-chief of the Parisian newspaper, Carrefour. 
This brilliant journalist has been deeply interested ha 
supernatural phenomena for a long time and has w: 
ten about the apparitions at Fatima and related sub 
jects. The results of his investigation are found in the 
present work, which Etienne Gilson lists among the 


ten best religious books published in France since the 


Liberation in 1945. 


The author studies the question of miracles from the 
standpoint of common sense. He first tries to find out 
if there is any human explanation for the miracle. If 
not, then he believes that we have to accept the fact 
of divine intervention. Since miracles are recorded in 
the Bible and have been reported in every century Mr. 
Hellé wisely determined to limit his book to “A Discus- 
sion about the Authenticity of Modern Miracles”. To 
do adequate justice to all the miracles even in recent 
times would be impossible in a single volume, and 
therefore he has selected some of the more conspicuous 
examples. 


In a brief but surprisingly compr: ehensive introduction 
he exposes the absurdity of those, who in the face of 
all evidence will not even concede the possib ‘lity of a 
miracle, and prefer to remain in the “materialist prison 

to which their own pre-conceived ideas have con- 
demned them. His first “case” is St. John Vianney. 


Van Zeller 
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Then he passes on to St. Bernadette of Lourdes and the 
three Portuguese children of Fatima. Next in order 
comes Therese Neumann whom he contrasts with 
Catherine Emmerich. Finally, he devotes two chapters 
to the supposed apparitions at Beauraing in 1932 and 
some other instances of undoubted fraud and imposture 
in French history. In the conclusion he brings out that 
the greatest “miracles” are those which the grace of 
God is daily working in the soul, causing people to 
give up sin and to carry their crosses with patience. 


To determine the genuineness of a miracle the author 
examines not only the reputed extraordinary event— 
stigmata, apparition, bodily cure, reading the secrets of 
a person’s conscience—but also the character of the per- 
sons who are believed to have been especially favored 
by God. In regard to them he lays down the following 
norms: Can they be accused of deception? Are they in 
questionable physical condition? Do they derive any 
material benefit, or any moral or personal advantage 
from the miracles? (p. 18). The Cure of Ars, St. 
Bernadette, the three children of Fatima, and Catherine 
Emmerich pass these tests with flying colors. Therese 
Neumann fails in the second qualification for he be 
lieves that she is a victim of hysteria, an opinion that 
will very probably be challenged by some readers. He 
makes a distinction in the people who have been guilty 
of deception about miracles. In some instances, he 
claims, the machinations of the devil are clearly ap- 
parent, while in others a study of the person’s back- 
ground and temperament provides a satifactory ex- 
planation for their bizarre actions. 

Everywhere the author gives evidence of careful re- 
wet and of his desire to be objective and impartial to 
all the persons and events concerned. Mr. Sheppard 
is to be congratulated for his well-written and readable 
translation. We hope that this book will have a wide 
circulation and that it will eventually find its way into 
the library of every priest and religious community. 
Not only will they derive much benefit from the sub 
ject-matter itself, but they will also discover many 
things in this work upon which they may meditate 
with profit. To give but one instance. The human 
instruments that God makes use of to work His miracles 
are always noted for their spirit of humility. St. Berne- 
dete scrubbed ithe floors of the convent just as an ordi- 
nary nun, and when asked one day about the appari- 
tions at Lourdes, replied: “If Our Lady had found one 
more foolish than I, she would have chosen her” (p. 


243). 
Rev. Stephen McKenna, C.S.S.R., 
The Church of the Immaculate 


Conception, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Willingly to School 


Van Zeller, Hubert 
Sheed & Ward. Apr. 9, 1952. 258p. $3.25. 


In the epilogue to one of the most delightful testi- 
monials to the trade of school-going ever written, Dom 
Hubert Van Zeller speaks of an unimportant event 
which nonetheless was ‘a moment of light, an experi- 
(He is far too modest when he implies that 
Willingly To School supplies the reader with few such 
instances of insight.) “It was the discovery of the pres 
ent moment”, he writes. “It was a physical experience 
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in the sense that I understood for the first time the true 
and even sacred significance of material things; it was 
a spiritual one in the sense that I realized their absolute 
insignificance”. Wéillingly To School seldom strikes so 
serious a thematic note, but its thoroughly engaging 
pages are shot through with an eloquent appreciation 
of things material and things spiritual. If there was 
ever a book written with a merry heart, it is this one. 


“] have never felt the least curiosity about the sheer 
mechanics of acquiring knowledge”, Father Hubert 
writes; his book shows how it was possible for a mildly 
alert boy, fortified by a love of books and of the theatre 
acquired from a remarkable family, to be exposed to 
the habits and attitudes of knowledge rather than to its 
bare bones. After a brief and unorthodox preparation 
in Egypt, the author arrived at Downside (where he 
now teaches) to be placed, as his mother put it, in the 
“prison” of the junior school. Downside, in Father 
Hubert’s student days—the years of the first War—or 
now, is anything but a prison, as this book bears ample 
witness. The accent seems to have been on personality; 
Downside avoided the formal manner and patterns of 
Eton. School traditions were valued for being acci- 
dental and for being associated with a master or boy 
more eccentric than the common run. The eccentricity 
which Henry Adams calls “the chief charm of English 
society as well as its chief terror” (for an American) 
provides both theme and chronology. “We are back 
again in the kingdom of the burlesque” the author 
comments, for example, when he comes to mention 
Downside’s physical training instructors. 


Willingly To School is, above all else, a book of char- 
acters. The author’s father, the lay masters, boys and 
Old Boys of Downside emerge from the skillfully 
turned paragraphs devoted to them in a way which 
makes the past truly “the discovery of the present 


moment”. Although the author’s own experience is 
central, his book is, as he describes it, “autobiographical 
only by accident”. For the characters in the book 
(seven of them made even more memorable by the 
author’s drawings) are “not lay figures, posed to suit 
my composition and clothed in garments of my own” 
but persons in their own right. For its gay gallery of 
characters, seen with clarity and sympathy, Dom Van 
Zeller’s book should appeal to any reader who has 
ever entered a classroom. 


Riley Hughes, 
Georgetown University, 
Washington 7, D. C. 


ee es 
Murphy, Francis X. Fighting Admiral 
Vantage. 1952. 214p. $3.00. 
Fighting Admiral is in one way a most unusual book, 
for in it a professional seagoing warrior has found for 
his biographer an ordained member of a religious order. 
The Admiral is Daniel J. Callaghan, who is best known 
to the public for the last act of his life, the leading of a 
small force of U. S. Navy cruisers and destroyers in an 
all but blind night battle with a much heavier Japanese 
force off Guadalcanal in 1942. 


The author commences the biography with the death 
of the hero—Callaghan was killed on the bridge of his 
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flagship, USS San Francisco, during the battle. The 
purpose of the life is to show that in some small way 
it was part of the Providential plan that Daniel Cal- 
laghan should have been the man in that place at 
that time. 


Returning to the California background of his subject, 
Francis Murphy recounts, from authoritative sources, 
the early schooling of Callaghan under the Jesuits, his 
training at the Naval Academy, his years as junior 
officer, his court-martial and full acquittal, his World 
War I service, his rise to Naval ordnance expert, then 
his appointment as naval aide to President Roosevelt. 
From this influential position Callaghan, as Captain, 
returned to sea in command of San Francisco, aboard 
which he suffered through the Pearl Harbor disaster, 
and, soon after, engaged in several of the early small 
Pacific fights. His assignment as Chief of Staff to Vice 
Admiral Ghormley, Commander of Southwest Pacific 
forces, and his own elevations to fly rank followed. 


The ignominious destruction of a force off Guadalcanal 
on 8 August, 1942, led to Ghormley’s relief by Halsey, 
and Callaghan’s appointment as Task Group Com- 
mander aboard San Francisco. Inevitably, then, Cal- 
laghan’s career led to the night of 13 November, 1942, 
when beleaguered Guadalcanal, with heavy naval sup- 
port still days away, was about to be subjected to a 
tremendous battering from a large Japanese force which 
included battleships. Callaghan’s small protecting 
force met with surprise in encountering so superior an 
enemy group. It was a necessary outcome of the ad- 
miral’s character and training that his command should 
have bull-headedly proceeded between the Japanese 
columns and forced the battle. 


In the confusion of that night fight at incredibly close 
quarters, neither side could preserve records for an 
accurate account to exist even now. There was un- 
doubtedly indiscriminate firing by both sides resulting 
in hits on friendly ships. The loss in ships to the U. S. 
Navy was two badly needed cruisers and four de- 
stroyers, with all surviving vessels seriously damaged. 
Loss of personnel too was high, with Callaghan the 
chief casualty. But the Japanese force, losing a capital 
ship, turned back without bombarding the exhausted 
ground troop on the island, and, within days, heavier 
support had arrived on the scene. 


Posterior analysis revealed many short comings in the 
strategy and tactics of the U. S. command in this battle, 
but in the eyes of the author and of many naval ex- 
perts, the “night cruiser action” was the turning point 
of the battle for the Solomons and, in a way, of the 
whole Pacific war. 


The reason for the author’s interest in his subject is not 
hard to find and appears frequently to make this a 
singular biography of a naval leader—Callaghan was a 
devout, exemplary Catholic. 


A few minor flaws, such as the author’s unaccountable 
use of the apostrophe in pluralizing family names and 
unimportant misuse of naval terms, will not mar this 
book for those interested in naval matters or in the 
question of whether. one’s religion is a bar to patriotic 
living. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

New York, New York 
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Saint-Laurent, Cecil Caroline Cherie 
Prentice-Hall. Apr. 14, 1952. 314p. $3.50. 

People whose sole knowledge of the French Revolution 
is gleaned from the pages of the Scarlet Pimpernel are 
far better off than those who turn to this book; for 
Caroline Cherie belongs to that class of fiction where 
the author only writes with any gusto when describing 
something beyond the limits of decency. The plot is 
pedestrian, the episodes resemble damp squibs, the 
characters are soulless puppets. The author’s only 
concern is to take his readers as quickly as possible 
from one scene of seduction to another, and to descrip- 
tions of vices better left unnamed. 


Decent people everywhere will be sickened by this new 
low in the honorable craft of fiction. And historians 
should lodge a special protest against this craze for 
placing decadent shamelessness in a pseudo-historical 
setting. To call this a historical novel is farcical. Never 
look between the covers of this book for any new in- 
sight into one of the great turning points of human his- 
tory or for any deeper understanding of the noble land 
of France. Even the style is dead. It is a translation, 
it is true; but could any translator eliminate so com- 
pletely all wit, manner and individuality if they were 
there to start with? 


The book is moronic, tasteless and vile. 


Been Warned. 


You Have 


Angela Cave, 

Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, 

New York 27, New York 


* * * 


Giant in the Wilderness 
Bruce. Apr. 3, 1952. 200p. $3.50. 


Father Charles Nerinckx, a giant of a man physically, 
made a tremendous impression upon the raw wilder- 
ness that was Kentucky in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. Helene Margaret begins her story in 
1797, the locale Meerbeek, in the Province of Brabant, 
in the Netherlands. Because Father Nerinckx was un- 
willing to take an oath which the French “liberators” 
demanded, he was forced to leave Meerbeek on Sep- 
tember 27, 1797. After having supported himself as a 
day laborer for some time, he took refuge at the Hos- 
pital of St. Blaise in Dendermonde, an_instituation 
directed by Mother Constantia, his aunt. Finally, hav- 
ing decided that he could do little for his fellow Cath- 
olics in the Netherlands, Father Nerinckx asked per- 
mission from his religious superior to go to America, 
and at the same time wrote to Bishop Carroll, at Balti- 
more. On May 31, 1804, Bishop Carroll received the 
letter from Father Nerickx and immediately invited the 
priest to come to the American missions. By Novem- 
ber of that year, Father Nerinckx had managed to make 
his way to Baltimore. 


The author’s presentation of imaginary but probable 
conversations between the Dutch refugee and the 
bishop add to the interest of the earlier part of the 
book. The same method for continuing the story is 
used effectively in subsequent chapters, with good re- 
sults. Poor Father Nerinckx was sent by Bishop Carroll 
to Kentucky in the northern part of which some settle- 
ments had been made by Catholics originally from 
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Maryland. There his work began, under the direction 
of Father Badin, who was trying to minister to the 
Catholics scattered through eighteen small settlements, 
most of them without churches. 


From his arrival in Kentucky in the summer of 1805, 
until his death in 1824, Father Nerinckx was to know 
little but privation and hard work. Almost unbeliev- 
able accounts are given of the trips that he made from 
one settlement to another. Churches had to be built, 
and the big missionary priest contributed his physical § 
labor as well as his prayers. He hoped to get additional 
priests and brothers from the Netherlands, making trips 
back to the old country in an effort to interest religious 
in the missions of Kentucky. He established the Sisters 
of Loretto, the first religious Order founded in America. 
The average reader will feel very much humbled by 
reading this excellent book; he will come to have a feel- 
ing of deep respect for this great Dutch priest who did 
so much with so little, and who asked for nothing in 
return, save the hope that he was doing God’s work in 
the neglected missions of America. 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* + * 


Payne, Robert Journey to Persia 
Dutton. May 2, 1952. 256p. $3.75. 

Robert Payne’s forty-second book is a kaleidoscopic ac- 
count of a visit to Iran made on behalf of the Asia 
Institute of New York. It joins Justice Douglas’s cur- 
rently popular book as evidence of the increasing promi- 
nence of the East in Occidental affairs and interest, but 
the two accounts have very fundamental differences. 
In addition to painting a broader canvas, on which 
Iran is only one detail, Douglas is more interested than 
Payne in rural areas, in the tribes, and in argumentative 
presentation of practical problems. Though he does not 
ignore such matters, Payne’s primary concern is with 
urban culture, natural beauty, and archaelogy. The 
books, therefore, are more complementary than repe- 
titious. 


From Paris, Payne goes by air to Baghdad, where he 
pauses in the heat, flies, and vanished glory of an 
Arab world that he fears is losing its own best tradi- 
tions and replacing them by the worst features of mod- 
ern culture; his record of the sordid Street of the Prosti- 
tutes is sufficient evidence of the decadence. This 
unpleasant first taste, however, is washed away by the 
grace and gaiety of Teheran; here, too, the people in- 
telligently appraise their own problems. An old pro 
fessor says that the future of Persia lies in bringing the 
peasant to power by non-Communistic means, and a 
young one predicts the Socialistic solution: (1) ban- 
ning opium; (2) forbidding Moslem polygamy; (3) 
sanitation and social insurance; (4) payment of taxes. 


There follow visits to Shiraz, famous for its roses, plain- 
tive poetry, and colorful bazaar; to Persepolis, the great 
climax of Persian art and main source of her traditions; 
to Isfahan, one of the most beautiful cities in Asia; to 
Meshed, sumptuous shrine of the fourteenth century; 
to Qum, where Fatima is buried; and to Rhages, older 
than Babylon and Peking, which rose from its burning 
by Alexander to become greater than Paris in the 
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Middle Ages. Best of all, Payne thinks, is Persepolis, 
with its great Palace of Xerxes and other architectural 
glories. But everywhere he is deeply responsive to the 
beauty, history, and ethnology of a country profusely 
rewarding to the observant and sympathetic visitor. On 
his return he records in his diary a plea that we need to 
learn Persia problems by seeing them: “This airplane 
could hold seventy-five students; they could be brought 
to Persia, fed, taken round the country and sent back 
to New York for less than $150 if they accepted hard 
tack. They would pass through Paris, Rome, Athens, 
Constantinople and Baghdad, and see most of the cities 
of Persia. It would be worth while”. 


Payne’s method is essentially impressionistic: smooth 
continuity is sacrificed to selected glimpses of people, 
spots, and experiences that he considers typically re- 
vealing of essentials. The effect is somewhat spasmodic, 
but the result at least is coherent: a sense of the mys- 
tery, contrasts, and rich culture of a people who com- 
bine dignity with gaiety, practicality with artistry, and, 
unfortunately, grandeur with decay. The style has 
occasional poetic quality, but it is not without evidence 
of hasty composition. The proofreader seems to have 
been similarly hurried by Payne’s prolific output. 
Adults should find the book interesting and rewarding, 
though not definitive, as a treatment of Persia’s past 


and present life. 
George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


* * 


Wilkins, Vaughan Crown Without Sceptre 
Macmillan. Apr. 22, 1952. 308p. $3.50. 

In 1768 when events were toward in the American 
colonies other events, designed to disquiet Hanoverian 
George, were taking place in England and Italy as 
Bonny Prince Charlie sought to regain a crown that had 
slipped from his grasp at Culloden in the 45. These 
events, in short an aborted conspiracy, form the meat 
of the latest Wilkins effort. 


When Count Vittorio Alfieri wrecked his phaeton on 
the property of Lord Deverly and came to Deverly 
Court he fell among a queer group of people—Deverly 
himself inquiring into the biology of longevity and pro- 
moting the Pretender’s cause in England, Shurensi, one 
of Deverly’s “wards”, whose parentage traced back to 
Swedish kings and gypsies, Lady Honoria, Dr. Howells 
and a host of others. The embryonic poet sought to 
feather his nest and arranged an elopement with Shu- 
trensi only to drop it when he heard rumors of her 
parentage. The deserted Shurensi drops from sight 
only to appear years later as a London actress after 

aving been the unwilling mistress of the sadistic Duke 
of Winterset in Portugal. Alfieri has consoled himself 
with another amour in which he suffered public humili- 
ation. 


When Deverly finally recovers Shurensi the scene shifts 
to the Continent and finally to Florence as he con- 
tinues his efforts in behalf of the “legitimate king”. As 
one of Charles’ ministers he arranges the marriage to 
Louise of Stolberg. Shurensi becomes a lady-in-waiting 
at the Pretender’s court and Alfieri bids for the Queen’s 


favor. Plans to crown Charles in Ireland are thwarted 
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and Louise leaves him for Alfieri. After punishing 
Winterset, Deverly and Shurensi wed and settle in an 
America which had won its independence from Eng- 


land. 


This adventure-romance with sinister undertone and 
complicated interweavings of plot and subplot, with 
esoteric characters and no less esoteric incidents is 
typical Wilkins and typical historical novel. Matters 
sexual both normal and abnormal, are encountered in 
the story which is suitable only for adult readers but 
which deserves no real recommendation. 


* * * 


Tebbel, John Touched With Fire 
Dutton. Apr. 21, 1952. 447p. $3.50. 


When seventeenth met eighteenth Century in the 
Wilderness known as New France, Robert Cavelier, 
otherwise known as the Sieur de la Salle, ranged the 
far-flung trails of the new Continent burning to found 
an Empire for the King of France with himself as its 
governor. It is the story of his far-ranging exploration 
from Quebec to the Mississippi Valley that John Tebbel 
tells in novel form. Dynamic, single-minded, ardent 
La Salle overcame the opposition of men and of nature 
to blaze trails along the Great Lakes and down the 
river valleys to the Mississippi. Tebbel tells the story 
from the standpoint of Phillippe Brisson, La Salle’s first 
follower and trusted lieutenant. La Salle and Brisson 
come to Quebec on a ship bringing sixty women to the 
colony and, of course, Madeleine Lamoreau for whom 
Brisson conceives a hopeless passion. Attracted to La 
Salle, Madeleine Lamoreau quells Brisson but Cavelier 
will have none of her. And so she attaches herself to 
La Salle through Brisson as the two explorers consoli- 
date themselves in Quebec and Montreal, steering a 
devious course betwen Jesuits and Sulpicians. 


La Salle and Brisson go on their first voyage down the 
Lakes and return to find Frontenac the new governor 
and Madeleine his mistress. Madeleine tries to humble 
La Salle by intriguing against him but he and Frontenac 
agree on further exploration and settlement, building 
Fort Frontenac on Lake Ontario as a base. Brisson has 
married Anne de Chartres and has buried his passion 
for Madeleine. The two now begin their trips through 
the Lakes and across the watershed into the territory 
of the Illinois. For years they overcome savage men 
and more savage country as well as the intrigues of 
La Salle’s enemies at home. Having penetrated to the 
Mississippi, in company with Hennepin, they return 
to find Anne dead, Frontenac gone, Madeleine humbled 
and La Salle’s enemies in power. Returning to France, 
La Salle recovers favor with the King and the commis- 
sion to fit out a fleet to discover the mouth of the 
Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico and there to set a 
colony. Madeleine marries Brisson and accompanies 
the expedition whose steps are dogged by dissension 
and final failure when La Salle is killed by his fol- 
lowers as they face starvation in hostile country. 


The whole book is a paean of praise for La Salle as 
one of the great explorers and a man who, had he not 
been hindered by narrow-minded enemies, would have 
established a French Empire in North America. Al- 
though the missionary exploits of the Jesuits are rec- 
ognized they are characterized as a power-hungry group 
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and painted as a rather scurvy crew. La Salle is im- 
mune to love and sex but not so Brisson. He has his 
will of Madeleine on one occasion, revels frequently in 
Anne’s charms and does not scruple to take available 
Indian maids. Although readable the book is deficient 
in these respects and should be recommended only to 
adult readers. 


* * * 


Barnes, Clare, Jr. Political Zoo 
Doubleday. Apr. 17, 1952. 78p. $1.00. 

Political Zoo is another hilarious book of captioned 
animal pictures in the same vein as the delightfully 
successful White Collar Zoo, Home Sweet Zoo and 
Campus Zoo. It presents a most delightful! photo 
analysis of the present American scene. The photog- 
raphy is so apt that you wonder how it was ever man- 
aged. The animals seem so photogenic that it is not 
difficult to superimpose the face and figure of current 
candidates, incumbents and incompetents. The result 
is as pointed as it is amusing. However hilarious the 
serious import cannot be missed. But because a pic- 
ture can speak more than a thousand works a book 
like this cannot be reviewed, only commented upon. 
And the right comment seems to have been made long 
long ago by Emily Dickinson when she pointed out— 

Menagerie to me 
My neighbor be. 
James Gallagher, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Smith, Homer W. Man and His Gods 
Little, Brown. Apr. 7, 1952. 501p. $5.00. 


Homer W. Smith is a distinguished biologist and a 
facile writer. He is also a rabid rationalist who is thor- 
oughly convinced that religion is pure myth and a 
terrible curse to humanity. For nearly twenty years he 
has labored upon this history of man and his religions. 
When the hefty manuscript was finished, several pub- 
lishers refused it, three of them having rejected it twice. 
They showed good judgment because Man and His 
Gods is only a warmed-over stew of all the rationalistic 
attacks upon religion during the last two hundred years. 
Confessing that he is not an historian or philosopher by 
training as an casual reader would soon recognize, he 
maintains that “any deficit in discipline is in part com- 
pensated by a novelty in point of view”. 

This is a complete delusion for he merely succeeds in 
dusting off some of the withered leaves on Frazier’s 
Golden Bough, in resurrecting Gibbon’s attack on Chris- 
tianity, in helping Strauss and Renan fight the old wars 
against the historical Christ, in popularizing Joseph 
McCabe’s gross calumnies against the papacy, etc., etc. 
The following random statements will give you some 
idea of the accuracy and tone of this book. Christi- 
anity “dogmatically relegated women to an inferior posi- 
tion socially, politically and intellectually and by mak- 
ing a sacrament of marriage, it permitted wives to be- 
come chattels and husbands boors.” “The cost of 
Christianizing the whole of Europe is estimated at from 
eight to ten million lives, while the necessarily late 
introduction of Christianity into the New World was 
to cost twelve million lives.” A papal bull is “an ex 
cathedra utterance of Christ’s Vicar on earth, it pos- 
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sesses in all respects the attribute of infallibility.” “In 
the canonical and apocryphal (false, obscure in origin 
and unapproved) literature of the sect (Christianity) 
not one line was written by anyone who could credibly 
claim to have seen Jesus in the flesh.” “This culmi- 
nated in later centuries in an abortive effort to elevate 
not only Mary and Joseph, but Anna, to godhead. The 
only doctrinal concession was the tacit agreement that 
Mary had herself been immaculately conceived.” Holy 
Scripture he describes as “the book that had so long 
served to negate reason and obstruct intellectual ad- 
vance, that for nearly two thousand years had been the 
source of such bloodlettings, bonfires, imprisonments, 
tortures, persecutions, wars of ‘conversion’ and mad 
crusades as would have astonished a pagan people; 
(it) was a collection of myths, anecdotes and geneal- 
ogies, with but a few credible fragments of history in- 
terspersed, compiled in a grossly superstitious age and 
laden with the superstition of its time.” Pages of such 
quotations could be cited but why bore you? 


If a theologian with no special training in biology wrote 
a long study on biology and filled it with such erroneous 
statements, Smith would be the first to decry the book 
as unscientific. He has written the most unscientific 
book on the history of religion that I have ever read. 
There is no reason to recommend it to anyone. 


Harry C. Koenig, 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 
Mundelein, Illinois 


a 


MacPartland, John 

The March Toward Matter—Descensus Averno 
Philosophical Library, 1952. 80p. $2.75. 
Since the time of Descartes, those who have sought to 
defend the objective value of human knowledge have 
generally overemphasized the passivity of the human in- 
tellect. 
out that contemporary Idealists and Instrumentalists, 
rightly rebelling against the “copy” theory of knowl 
edge, are closer to the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas 
than they realize. He pleads for a rapprochement 
between these schools and Thomism as the means of 
halting the present descent of non-scholastic philosophy 
toward the abyss of nihilism 


While his central thesis is both sound and significant, 
the author’s presentation is not well adapted for either 
the philosopher or the lay reader. The philosopher 
will be disappointed to find in this booklet a mere digest 
of insights more powerfully expressed by other modern 
Thomists, to whom the author acknowledges his in- 
debtedness. The layman will probably be dismayed by 
the heavy style, the technical terminology, and the ex 
cessive compression of thought. The thesis of this essay 
merits a far longer and more scholarly development. 


Avery R. Dulles, S.J., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


The King Is Dead 
$2.75. 


The prolific pair who are Eilery Queen have seized on 
another familiar contemporary symbol for springboard 


Queen, Ellery 


Little. May 8, 1952. 250p. 





Mr. MacPartland, in the present essay, points 
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in their newest mystery: the totalitarian super-gangster 
who builds himself a hideaway from which he controls 
nations and men, ruthlessly, capriciously and com- 
pletely. 


The changes in King Bendigo’s name paralled the 
changes in his career toward total power. Christened 
Cain by a father who hated him, he changed it in boy- 
hood to Kane; once securely established, he responded 
graciously to his sycophant’s title, King. Prime minister 
to his kingship was his brother Abel who kept well in 
the background. Thorn in his flesh was his drunken 
younger brother Judah whose name had originally been 
Judas. With Karla, King’s noble-born and _ beautiful 
wife, all three brothers lived in their fortified island 
home where plots were hatched, public servants cor- 
rupted, and brilliant scientists destroyed. To this sinis- 
ter Graustark were brought by private plane with shades 
tightly drawn, Inspector Queen and his son Ellery, 
their eyes bandaged for the latter part of the journey. 
Greater mystery to them, however, than the identity of 
the correspondent who threatened to kill the King on 
a specified day and at a specified hour, was the reason 
why they had been brought into a case so easily solved. 
Later, the real challenge came when they had to dis- 
cover how the crime had been committed by a man 
with an empty gun, under heavy guard, through the 
walls of a stoutly fortified, locked room. 


The story has good pace, logic and timeliness. If there 
are occasional inconsistencies in characterization, and a 
slight strain on the reader’s credulity in the solution of 
the crime, these will be forgiven by the Queen fans. 


And by the wishful-thinking non-fans as well who 
would cheer a comparable finish for all dictators. 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Des Cars, Guy The Brute 


Greenberg. Apr., 1952. 250p. $3.00. 

If there is anything that annoys and disappoints a 
reader, it is to be misled by the publisher of a book. 
Experience teaches the former that he cannot trust the 
hyperbolic promises and praises which are shatteringly 
presented in the blurbs on the jacket. Maybe one pub- 
lication in thousands equals or surpasses these imagina- 
tive flights undoubtedly dashed off by the fourth office 
boy to the left who did not read the work but heard 
about it from the friend of a friend. The resultant 
preconceptions and anticipations which the average 
reader might create when perusing the jacket to help 
him make up his mind whether or not to buy—or 
merely read—the book make the final disappointment 
that much more acute and the judgment that much 
harsher. A wise publisher should avoid this often 
trashy method of inducing sales. In the long run, it 
hurts him and his author who should oppose this prac- 
tice with every ounce of his artistic integrity. A work 
of art—a thing made—has its own intrinsic merit which 
can be readily perceived by an observant audience. 
And a work of fiction, regardless of its genre, should 
have its own true identity, not some spurious misrepre- 
sentation which might increase its sale or popularity. 
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A reviewer owes it to his readers to bring this situation 
to their attention. 
It is particularly glaring with this reputed “novel of 
suspense”, translated from the French of Guy Des Cars, 
by Michael Luke. The Brute is, simply, a mystery: 
different in some interesting details but still a who- 
dunit. The fact that “The Brute”, Jacques Vauthier, 
is a brilliant and sensitive blind deaf-and-dumb mute 
accused of murdering an apparent stranger, makes for 
some novelty; the fact that he insists he is guilty but 
refuses to explain why he committeed the crime makes 
an intriguing problem for Victor Deliot, his defense 
counsel, and keeps the pot boiling for another hundred 
pages; the fact that it is set almost entirely in the Court 
of Assizes in Paris probably introduces a new and dif- 
ferent background for American mystery fans. But all 
these, taken in totality, do not outweigh the completely 
deceptive manner of the treatment of the plot. 
A conditioned reader of mystery fiction does not expect 
to be treated completely fairly by the author but he 
does have the right to expect that all the evidence be 
presented in some vague manner before the denoue- 
ment. But this Mr. Des Cars does not do: some of the 
most important pieces of information are introduced 
for the first time in the last twenty pages. True, they 
get the author out of his dilemma but they do so at the 
cost of estranging the friendly reader. One puts the 
book down with almost a sense of disgust; it confirms 
a feeling that has been building during the last half of 
the work: here is machine-made fiction of high gloss 
with no guts, all surface and no substance. 

John M. Coppinger, 

Speech Department, 

University of Maryland, 

College Park, Maryland 


* * * 


Fodor, Eugene (editor) 

Spain and Portugal in 1952 
McKay. Mar. 31, 1952. 454p. $3.75. 
This intensely practical volume of information on 
Iberian travel will certainly contain all the up-to-date 
details that any guide-needing tourist can ask for. A 
long introductory section covers preparations for the 
trip, details of arrivals and departures, general prin- 
ciples to govern actions in each of the two countries, 
and much more. Among the useful matters are advice 
on tipping, transportation, medical facilities, currency 
exchange, communications, laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments. 
Long articles by specialists provide background matter 
concerning the history, culture, traditions, sports, in- 
dustry, eating habits, and retailing practices in each 
country. Then chapters are given over to detailed 
itineraries of all regions of Spain and Portugal. Tangier, 
Spanish Morocco, the Balearics, the Canaries, the 
Azores, and Madeira are included. 
The supplement contains brief conversational guides in 
both Spanish and Portuguese, late general information 
on the Eucharistic Congress at Barcelona, and an Index. 


About the only complaint that+could be’ made about 
the guide is that its thick’ papér ‘and’ clumsy binding 


make it unwieldy. ©linion J. Maguire 


New York, New York 
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Daly, Maureen 

What’s Your P.Q. (Personality Quotient) 
Illustrated by Eleanor Simmons. Dodd, Mead. Mar. 31, 
1952. 244p. $2.50. 
Maureen Daly, with four books for teen agers to her 
credit, has now added this fifth designed to help with 
teen age problems. Although there have been a great 
many similar books written recently on the subject of 
personality and personality problems, for all ages from 
teens to adult, this one will probably find avid readers 
among girls of the teen age group, especially those al- 
ready familiar with Miss Daly’s work. 


This particular book covers just about all of the major 
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situation have led many observers to remark that there 
is too vast a difference in the tastes of these friendly 
nations; the dislike has gone both ways. Smash hits 
on the American stage have received very cold critical 
approval in the West End. Perhaps the explanation 
lies in the fact that the authors of the original works, 
though aspiring to international acceptance, have aimed 
primarily at their very special audiences and have suc- 
ceeded in this relatively limited area and have been 
content with it. And perhaps the same may be said 
of this particular work. 


In England, Christopher Fry, Ivor Brown, and Eric 
Partridge, among others, have offered favorable com- 
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